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THE ENSLAVED AFRICANS IN 
CUBA. 


SINCE our last issue the return of General 
Martinez Campos from Cuba, following the 
cificial announcement of the termination of 
4he ten years’ civil war, has imposed on the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
the duty of once more appealing to the 
Governments of England and the United 
States to insist on the fulfilment, so long 
deferred, of the reiterated promises of Spain. 

The delay in the publication of the slave- 
trade correspondence of our own Foreign 
Office, of which we so often complain, de- 
prives us of that source of information to 
which we are entitled to look for the terms 
and conditions on which the settlement of 
Cuba has been effected. By the courtesy, 
however, of the United States Legation in 
London, we have had placed in our hands 





a copy of its diplomatic correspondence 
during 1878. From this we learn that by 
a decree issued at Havana, March 3 :— 

‘‘It is provided, that the Island of Cuba 
shall be represented in the Cortes of the 
Kingdom at their next session; that its 
government and local administration shall 
be modelled according to the municipal and 
provincial laws of the Peninsula, as they 
are in force in Porto Rico; and that the 
Government of His Majesty shall be re- 
quested to introduce in the Island of Cuba, 
in the manner prescribed in Article 89 of 
the Constitution of the Monarchy, the other 
laws which haye been, or which may be 
hereafter, promulgated in the Peninsula.” 

Neither in this decree, nor in the cor- 
respondence with the Government at Wash- 
ington, is there any reference to the emanci- 
pation of the enslaved population, excepting, 
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strange to say, that ‘‘ it guarantees the free- 
dom of al! slaves who were in the ranks of 
the insurgents.” It thus appears that the 
insurgent chiefs who had pledged them- 
selves to maintain the liberty of the slaves 
who had escaped to their lines, redeemed 
that pledge in the hour of their defeat; in 
bitter contrast to the disregarded and neg- 
lected obligations: of Bngland to; their 
brethren in bondage. 

These obligations are so fully elucidated 
in the report of the deputation to Lord 
Salisbury that we spare eny reiteration here 
of the facts of the case. 

This deputation on behalf of the en- 
slaved Africans in Cuba was _ received 
by Lord Salisbury at the Foreign Office, 
on Friday, the 28th of February. There 
were present the following gentlemen :— 
Sir J. Kennaway, Bart., M.P.; the Hon. 
Evelyn Ashley, M.P.; Mr. G. Palmer, M.P.; 
Mr. H. Birley, M.P.; Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P.; 
Mr. G. Anderson, M.P.; Mr. T. Blake, M.P.; 
Mr. T. Burt, M.P.; Mr. A. McArthur, M.P. ; 
Sir G. Campbell, Bart., M.P.; Mr. C. H. 
Hopwood, Q.C., M.P.; Mr. Whitwell, M.P.; 
Mr. Serjeant Simon, M.P.; the Rev. J. O. 
Whitehouse; Mr. Edmund Sturge; Mr. 
Samuel Gurney; Mr. J. G. Alexander, 
LL.B.; Rev. W. Wright; Rev. M. Macau- 
ley; Rev. D. McKee (Dublin); Mr. J. 
Hilton; Mr. J. D. Hilton; and Mr. F. W. 
Chesson. 

Letters, expressing regret at their inabi- 
lity to attend, had been received from 
Mr. C. Cameron, M.P.; Mr. G. Errington, 
M.P.; Mr. J. W. Pease, M.P.; Mr. Edmund 
Backhouse, M.P.; Mr. J. Corbett, M.P.; 
Mr. A. J. Mundella, M.P.; Mr. W. C. Cart- 
wright, M.P.; Sir Harcourt Johnstone, 
M.P.; Mr. Lewis Fry, M.P.; Mr. Alderman 
Fowler; Mr. T. Hughes, Q.C.; Sir C. Dilke, 
Bart., M.P. 


The following was the Memorial pre- 
sented :— 


TO THE MOST HONOURABLE THE MARQUIS OF 
SALISBURY, NER MAJESTY’S PRINCIPAL 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 


My Lorp Marqutis,—In reply to a Memo- 
rial on the continuance of Slavery in Cuba, 
presented by the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in April 
last, your Lordship stated, ‘‘ that Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government would not fail to remind 
the Government at Madrid of their engage- 
ments in respect to slavery as soon as the 
affairs of Cuba will justify their so doing.” 
They now venture to submit to your 
Lordship that that time has at length arrived, 
when it has become the duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to insist on the fulfil- 


‘ment of-those Treaty rights which it has so 


long allowed to remain in abeyance, in 
reference to the slave population of Cuba. 

For now nearly ten years it has been 
urged on the part of Spain, in answer to 
the remonstrances both of the English and 
of the United States Governments, that she 
was unable to carry into effect a measure of 
emancipation, such as she has effected in 
Porto Rico, while Cuba continued in a state 
of insurrection. 

At length the pacification of Cuba is held 
to be complete. General Martinez Campos 
has, by means of large additions to the 
Spanish forces on the one hand, and on the 
other by the promise of large and liberal 
concessions to the claims of the Cuban in- 
surgents, established, for the present at least, 
the settlement of the Island. He is said to 
be now on his return to Spain, and he will 
naturally be arranging with the Govern- 
ment at Madrid those measures which shall 
determine not only the relations of Cuba 
with the mother country, but its internal 
conditions and its relations with the rest of 
the world. It is in this settlement that the 
British nation have an undoubted right to 
exercise a voice, and are under an obligation 
to use those Treaty rights which it possesses, 
on behalf alike of the claims of humanity, 
and of the interests of England and of other 
nations. 

The validity of the claim of England to 
the enfranchisement of the slave population, 
of Cuba has never been contested, but it is, 
nevertheless, too often forgotten, and there- 
fore it may be useful to refer very briefly 
to the facts on which it is founded. 

** In 1818, Great Britain paid to Spain the 
large sum of £400,000 to compensate her for 
losses which she alleged she would sustain 
by the suppression of the slave-trade, and 
which she pledged herself to abolish through- 
out all her possessions on the 80th of May, 
1820. 

‘* Since 1820, the importations of negroes 
into Cuba have at the lowest estimate ex- 
ceeded more than twofold the number of 
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slaves now Officially reported as existing in 
that Island ; and as the whole of these have 
been introduced in violation of the Treaties 
and Conventions with Great Britain, Her 
Majesty’s Government has an undoubted 
right to demand their immediate libera- 
tion. 

‘* Moreover, that continuance of the Trans- 
Atlantic slave-trade to Cuba necessitated 
the establishment of a repressive system, 
which in various ways entailed upon Great 
Britain alone an annual expenditure esti- 
mated by the late Lord Palmerston at one 
million sterling.” | 

It may be that the Madrid Government 
will answer—We have enacted the Moret 
law, which provides for the future extinc- 
tion of slavery in Cuba. 

The Committee would be wasting the 
time of your Lordship by presenting any 
analysis of a measure so illusory. Its utmost 
provisions in the direction of liberty are the 
emancipation of the old at sixty years of 
age, and of children born subsequently to 
its enactment at the age of twenty-two. 

How even these most meagre promises 
are likely to be fulfilled is strikingly shown 
in the last report of Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Havana, Writing, in May last, of what 
he terms the humane provision for the pro- 
tection of the Chinese coolie, he says :— 

‘** But the liberal and humane course has 
been infringed by a law, of which it is 
impossible to speak without indignation, 
obliging every Chinaman, at the expiration 
of his first contract, to renew it for a second 
term, or immediately leave the country, 
Neither the exigencies of the war nor the 
want of labour can justify so gross a breach 
of faith; no one will more regret it than 
those who are the best friends of the 
Spanish Government; for it is probably the 
chief, if not the only, cause why Chinese 
are found in the rebel ranks, and why the 
Chinese Government has stopped the emi- 
gration.” 

The Committee, therefore, earnestly en- 
treat Her Majesty's Government to seize 
the occasion which has at length arrived to 
complete the task which has been left un- 
finished by your predecessors in office; a 
task which engaged the able but fruitless 
efforts of the late Lord Clarendon through 
many of his early years when British 
Minister at Madrid, and which is shown by 
his later official correspondence to have 
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claimed his earnest attention during the last 
days of his life. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
We are, with much respect, 


JOSEPH COOPER 
? 
EpMUND STURGE, } Hon. Secs. 


27, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 
February 28th, 1879. 


Sir Joun Kennaway, M.P., in intro- 
ducing the deputation, said:—My lord, I 
have been requested, at very short notice, 
in the unfortunate absence of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, to present on behalf of the gentlemen 
who are now present, and whose names I 
beg to give you, and on behalf of those who 
have also signified their regret that they are 
not able to be present, this Memorial on the 
question of Slavery in Cuba. I believe 
your Lordship has already received a copy 
of this Memorial, and I will not venture to 
detain you by reading it. I will only very 
briefly say, on behalf of this deputation, we 
do not claim that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or the Foreign Office, should take 
upon themselves to interfere in the domestic 
institutions of other countries all over the 
world, even to put down an institution so 
objectionable as slavery; but there are ex- 
ceptions to that rule—in which we are 
almost bound to interfere; such are cases in 
which we have treaties bearing upon the 
subject where we have made sacrifices in 
relation to the subject, or where we have 
treaty rights or engagements with other 
Powers. There are also cases in reference 
to the slave-trade as distinguished from 
slavery, in which we have for many years 
felt it our duty tointerfere. I believe in the 
case on behalf of which we are now asking 
you to use your influence there are ad- 
mittedly treaty rights existing, at any 
rate I believe that expression has been made 
use of by the Foreign Office in regard to 
this subject, with Spain again and again. 
We have also made large sacrifices—having 
paid to Spain in 1818 no less a sum than 
£400,000 as compensation for the abolition 
of the slave-trade. We have, I believe, 
promises from Spain, acknowledging her 
obligations to us, and asserting that when, 
or as soon as, the internal affairs of Cuba 
were more settled, she would be ready to 
acknowledge those obligations and act up 
to them. 

We have also your Lerdship’s own pro- 
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mise, that Her Majesty’s Government would 
not fail to remind the Spanish Government 
of its engagements in respect to slavery as 
soon as the affairs of Cuba will justify their 
so doing. To our thinking that time has 
at length arrived, insomuch as the pacifica- 
tion of Cuba is held to be complete. 


We, | where, to put an end to the institution of 


therefore, venture to remind your Lordship | 
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of this matter, so that amid the many | 


pressing engagements you may have this 
may not be left out of sight. 

We also venture to think that the strain 
that has pressed so heavily upon the Foreign 
Office with regard to Eastern affairs for the 
last two years will be considerably relaxed, 
and that we are justified in hoping that this 
may be found to be an opportune time for 
us to approach in a friendly manner the 
Government of Spain, with a view to bring 
them to a sense of their obligations, and 
induce them to act up to the full extent of 
their opportunity. 

I will now ask your Lordship to allow 
Mr. Sturge to make a few remarks. 

Mr. E. Sturce: If I may be indulged 
for a few moments I will state, on behalf 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, the grounds 
on which they sustain their allegations 
in that Memorial. In doing so I will 


just refer to the ycar 1860 —the early | 


period of the insurrection in Cuba. In the 
early part of the year 1860, when Lord 
Clarendon was administering the affairs of 
this Office, he addressed a despatch to Mr. 
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and of the opposition which existed in the 
Cortes; but he emphatically requested me to 
assure your Lordship, that it was the firm 
intention of the Spanish Government to 
abide by the declaration which it had 
publicly made in the Cortes, and else- 


slavery.” 


Then, I may inform your Lordship, in the 


| early part of June a project for emancipa- 


tion was promulgated, which is generally 


| known by the name of the ‘ Moret Law,” 


which excited intense disappointment in 
England from its illusory character and 
entire inadequacy to effect the abolition of 


| slavery; and a very large deputation (I 





Layard, who was then our Ambassador at | 


Madrid, in which he stated very clearly the 
grounds on which Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment insisted upon their obligations being 
carried out in respect to slavery in Cuba. 
In a Despatch of February 7th, 1870, in 
reply, Mr. Layard says :— 


* Mr, Layard to the Earl of Clarendon. 


‘* February 7, 1870. 
** (Extract.) 


‘*General Prim begged me to assure your 
Lordship, ‘ that neither he nor any of his 
colleagues had any sympathy with the pro- 
posal to restore slavery in Cuba. They were 
determined to carry out the programme they 
had put forward, and in it was included 
the abolition of slavery in the possessions of 
Spain.’ ‘The subject was surrounded with 
difficulties, both on account of the hostility 
of the great landed proprietors of Cuba, 


_ think considerably larger than the one now 


present) waited upon Lord Clarendon on 
the 14th June, and Lord Clarendon for- 
warded the Memorial to Madrid. I should 
say within about ten days of sending out 
the Memorial Lord Clarendon’s decease 
took place, and Earl Granville assumed the 
seals of this Office; and on July 17th 
1870, Mr. Layard writes to Lord Granville, 
thus :— 


‘* Mr. Layard to Lord Granville. 
* July 18, 1870. 
** Extract.) 

‘*Senor Moret says that the complete 
extinction of slavery is merely a matter of 
a very few months; and expresses a hope 
that justice will be done him in England, 
where he complains that his conduct and 
motives have been unfairly misrepresented 
by the Abolition Society and the press.” 


In October Mr. Layard writes again to 


Lord Granville :— 


‘*Mr. Layard to Lord Granville. 
“October 24, 1870. 
** (Extract.) 

‘** Senor Moret and his colleagues are, as 
far as I am able to judge, sincerely desirous 
of dealing with the question of slavery in « 
liberal and comprehensive manner, and of 
going as far as even the Anti-Slavery Society 
could desire. On the other hand, they are 
pledged to the Spanish nation to maintain 
Spanish dominion in Cuba, and they are 
convinced that if, by any radical measure 
for the immediate abolition of slavery, they 
were to alienate the slaye-owners, their 
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power to quell the insurrection would be at 
anend. Iam not prepared to say that they 
are right, nor to contest the opinion of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, that the immediate 
and complete abolition of slavery would 
increase instead of diminish the prosperity 
of Cuba, and the influence of the Spanish 
Government; but in the present state of 
the island it may be difficult to persuade 
the Spanish Government to run what they 
consider a very great risk.” 


In the same despatch Mr. Layard says :— 
‘Every Spanish politician of importance 
with whom I have spoken on the subject of 
slavery is convinced that the measures 
already taken by the Government, insuf- 
ficient as they are, and unsatisfactory, must, 
sooner or later, and probably earlier than is 
anticipated, lead to its complete abolition 
in the territories of Spain. Such is, I be- 
lieve, the opinion of my American colleague, 


' 





who by no means approves of these mea- | 


sures, and I confess I concur in that opinion. 


The institution has been denounced by the | 


great majority of the Spanish people, and 
by the Cortes. Its end would probably have 
been now very near, had it not been for the 
insurrection in Cuba,” 

From that time to the following year it 
appears, in consequence of the allegations 
of the Spanish Government of the difficulty 
of carrying out any measure whatever in 
Cuba, nothing was done; but on November 
24th, 1871, Lord Granville writes thus to 
Mr. Layard :— 


“Lord Granville to Mr. Layard. 
‘* Foreign Office. 
** Nov. 24th, 1871. 
** (Extract.) 

“The account in your recent despatch of 
the slavery question in Spain, and the ap- 
parently small prospect of further legisla- 
tion are so discouraging and unsatisfactory, 
that Her Majesty’s Government do not feel 
justified in. maintaining any longer the 
silence and reserve they have hitherto ob- 
served upon a question in which they have a 
treaty right to interfere.” 


Then, on the 28th Dec.1871, Lord Gran- 
ville informs Mr. Layard that the Spanish 
Minister had waited on him (in consequence, 
no doubt, of the remonstrances which he 
had made), and reports to Mr. Layard a con- 
Versation that had taken place:— 
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“* Lord Granville to Mr. Layard. 
‘* Madrid, 28th of December, 1871. 
** (Extract.) 


‘The Spanish Government wished us to 
understand that, until the suppression of 
the insurrection had been fully accom- 
plished, the adoption of the line of policy 
which we advocated in connection with 
slavery, would only tend to weaken the 
hands of the Government in Cuba. They 
therefore relied on our friendly feeling not 


| to embarrass them by pressing for a change 


of policy at an inopportune moment. At 
the same time they assured Her Majesty’s 
Government, that the measures they in- 
tended eventually to adopt were strictly 
in accordance with the views held in this 
country.” 


On this Lord Granville says :— 

“‘ After bringing the question before my 
colleagues on the 14th I again saw M. 
Rances. I told him” (M. Rances) “ that 
Her Majesty’s Government entertained very 
friendly feelings towards the Government 


| of the King, and that they were always 


ready to make allowances for the difficul- 
ties with which the King’s Government 


, might have to deal.... But it was not 





With us a question of merely making a re- 
presentation on a matter which we had at 
heart, but also of insisting on the execution of 
positive treaty engagements, The assurances 
now given by the Spanish Government 
were merely a repetition of those constantly 
given on former occasions,” 


From that time to this the insurrection 
went on, and the whole matter appears very 
much to have remained in statu quo. Of 
course, while we admitted this plea of the 
Spanish Government, it was not likely they 
would take any further measures. But the 
point which we wish to impress upon your 
Lordship is, that the Moret Law, a law that 
was undoubtedly passed, is one that is en- 
tirely illusory. In proof I will read the 
opinion which the late American President, 
Mr. Grant, has given on two separate occa- 
sions. He says in his Message of 1872 :— 


‘‘ President Grant’s Message, 1872. 


** (Extract.) 
“Tt is a subject for regret that these re- 
forms, which were voluntarily promised by 
Spain, have not been carried out in its 
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West Indian Colonies. The laws and regu- 
lations for the apparent abolition of slavery 
in Cuba leave most of the labourers in bond- 
age, with no hope of release till their lives 
become a burden to their employers.” 
Again, in his message in 1873, he says:— 


** President Grant, 1873. 


* (Extract.) 

“Tn taking leave of this subject for the 
present (the Virginius) I wish to renew the 
expression of my conviction that the exist- 
ence of African slavery in Cuba is the 
principal cause of the lamentable condition 
of thatIsland. Idonot doubt that Congress 
shares with me the hope that it will soon 
disappear, and that peace and prosperity 
may follow its abolition.” 


Since then there appears to have been 
no further correspondence of importance, at 
least none on which we need trouble your 
Lordship. But we would now entreat Her 
Majesty’s Government to take the present 
opportunity, when those reasons no longer 
exist which were advanced by the Spanish 
Government, and to which the English 
Government have given every kind of 
indulgence, to exercise the utmost influence 
that they can bring to bear now upon the 
Government at Madrid. 

The extraordinary infatuation which has 
animated the Spanish Government during 
the last few years, is shown in a remarkable 
sentence of a despatch of Mr. Crawford, 
then Commissary Judge and acting Consual- 
General in Cuba, dated September 1, 1871. 
He says :— 


‘‘ Mr. Crawford to Lord Granville. 


‘* Havana, September 1, 1871. 
* (Extract.) 

‘* Spain has thrown away the opportunity 
of blotting out slavery here. She scorned 
the proposals made by the Cuban Commis- 
sioners who went to Madrid in 1866; a 
proposal which, had it been accepted and 
carried out, would have emancipated the 
slaves by this time, and would have pro- 
duced £10,000,000 of indemnity; not to 
speak of the prevention of the struggle 
which commenced in 1868.” A struggle 
computed to have cost 200,000 lives and an 
untold amount of financial embarrassment. 

Your Lordship is thoroughly aware of 
the disastrous nature of that struggle. On 
the most accurate computation that we are 
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able to make there could be scarcely a less 
sacrifice than of 200,000 lives, to say nothing 
of the prodigious drain upon the Spanish 
finances, 

The closing sentence of Lord Granville’s 
last despatch—‘‘ The assurances now given 
by the Spanish Government were merely a 
repetition of those constantly given on 
former occasions ’—condenses the story 
of the last half century. I remember 
being told when quite a lad (it was 
towards the close of Lord Liverpool’s 
administration), that on one occasion Mr, 
Canning had been so exasperated by these 
delays and excuses, that he instructed the 
British minister at Madrid to say that unless 
he could obtain a categorical answer in 
forty-eight hours, orders would be given to 
the British fleet to occupy the Havannah. 
The Anti-Slavery Society offer no such 
suggestion as this to your Lordship, but 
they are most anxious that Her Majesty’s 
Government should now at length secure 
from Spain the fulfilment of her obligations, 
by the exercise of every means which are 
consistent with justice and humanity, and 
with the peace of the world. 


The Marquis of Sauispury: Sir John 
Kennaway, and Gentlemen,—The matter 
which the Petition has brought before me 
to-day is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant that can occupy the attention of the 
Foreign Office, because it concerns, to a far 
greater extent than many of the questions 
which come béfore us, a vast multitude of 
human beings, 

Sir John Kennaway was pleased to sug- 
gest that the strain on the Foreign Office 
was less now than it had been during the 
last year or two. Iam afraid on that point 
I am compelled to correct him. I can in- 
dulge in no such sanguine ideas of repose 
for this office as those which he appears to 
foresee ; but I should not accept any such 
reason as an excuse for ourselves in not 
giving our best and utmost attention to a 
matter which concerns the highest interests 
that are entrusted to us, to protect to a 


| greater degree than any other matters with 


which we have to deal; but it is one that 
it is not necessary for me to tell you is in- 
separably connected with difficulties. The 
mere fact that Mr. Sturge’s long experience 
of fifty years confronts him to-day with 
the same difficulties and the same pleas of 
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delay that he remembers in his youth, is 
sufficient to show that any differences in 
administration—any alteration in the course 
of events, certainly any stages in progress 
in matters of that kind—have not been able 
to do away with the obstacles which even 
the energy of Mr. Canning was unable to 
overcome. There are two very difficult 
questions concerned in the Memorial that 


~ has been laid before me, and the question 


of the slave-trade is glanced at, but only 
slightly. I do not understand that you, 
gentlemen, have to complain of any breach 
of the slave-trade treaties that we can prove 
and lay hold of on the part of Spain. 

Mr. E. SturGe: Not during the last 
seven years. 

The Marquis of SaAtispury: If that were 
the case, it would be a matter of very strong 
and earnest remonstrance on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government. There is no 
doubt at once of our diplomatic rights in 
this respect and our power to enforce our 
rights. The matter is not quite the same 
when you come to deal with the subject of 
domestic slavery in Cuba. Sir John Kenna- 
way alluded in a certain tone of diffidence 
to our treaty rights. I should be sorry to 
go into them very deeply, or to examine 
what is the exact nature of the sanction by 
which each particular measure that we press 
upon the Spanish Government can be sup- 
ported. It is not necessary for us to do so. 
All I would say is that the matter is not 
precisely on the same footing as our right 
to enforce the suppression of the slave- 
trade. But still we have greater claims upon 
the Spanish Government, founded upon a 
variety of admissions upon this point, and 
claims certainly that we shall never cease 
to urge. Our wishes in this matter do not 
differ, and do not fall short in intensity of 
the wishes of any person in this room. The 
only difference—if there be a difference— 
that can arise between us is as tothe best 
mode of carrying out the objects which we 
all have in common. ' 

Now, Mr. Sturge has very handsomely 
admitted that he does not think this isa 
question of ironclads, and that removes from 
my path an argument which I should not 
like myself to have conducted, but which is 
undoubtedly very necessary to be kept well 
in mind by all who wish to form sound 
opinions upon this subject. There is an 
enormous gulf between those questions that 


~*~  —_ 
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can be settled by an appeal to arms and 
those which cannot. Now this question 
undoubtedly belongs to the pacific side of 
our duty, and I should be very sorry if it 
were ever otherwise. I should be very sorry 
if we attempted to enforce that which is 
essentially a cause of humanity by means 
which often produce results that are much 
to be deplored. 

Admitting that it is a question for strong 
diplomatic pressure in urging those claims 
which we have upon the friendship and co- 
operation of Spain, let us ask ourselves 
what is the best way to do it. On the one 
hand I can readily admit, and it is a fact 
that we are never tempted to forget, that if 
there is the slightest indication of a relaxa- 
tion on the part of the Government, or of 
the public opinion of this country, in the 
great interest they take in relation to the 
question, it would have an immediate and 
most baneful effect upon all the countries 
which have not yet reached the stage which 
we have reached ourselves. (Hear, hear.) 
And, if you will allow me to say so, gentle- 
men, this isa matter that affects your re- 
sponsibility even more than ours, because 
the feelings that are spontaneouly expressed 
by the public opinion of a great country 
have, I think, much more influence—in a 
moral sense—of a moral kind than states- 
men very oiten have in the diplomatic re- 
presentations issuing from the Foreign 
Office. The one they may look upon as a 
mere formul tradition, or the mere passing 
fancy of an ephemeral minister; the other 
they know is the strong and constant pres- 
sure of reality, whose power and force they 
are compelled to respect. Therefore I 
should say it lies quite as much with you 
as it does with us to ensure that foreign 
countries should feel that, in this matter 
of the slave-trade, there is no retrogression 
—there is no falling away in the earnest- 
ness with which this country has urged the 
cause of the slave upon those who keep 
him in chains. But in doing so we must 
be careful to do it with discretion. There 
is one feeling—and one feeling stronger 
than that of humanity—which we may call 
up, and which we may place across our 
own path, and that is the susceptibilities of 
patriotism. The state of things in Spain I 
take to be this, that the opinion of the 
governing classes—the opinion of almost 
all of any influence at Madrid—is, theo- 
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retically, as strongly opposed to slavery as 
that of any member of your Society. They 
are conscious that it is a stain upon the his- 
tory of their country. They are not only 
conscious, but itis in accordance with all 
their theories, and with all their principles, 
that it should be removed. But, on the 
other hand, the power of Spain over Cuba 
is a languid force, one that has been much 
shaken in recent years, and one which states- 
men are conscious must be exercised with 
judgment and with reserve, lest the bond 
which unites them to Cuba should be broken 
altogether. Therefore, though we may 
count upon their steady, if not active, sym- 
pathy, we should meet on their part with 
very great and very intelligible resistance 
if we urged upon them any course which 
they sincerely believed to be dangerous to 
the best political interest of their country; 
and, if we went a step further, we should 
make a greater mistake still, if we used 
any language that could be imagined by 
susceptible Spanish patriots to be an 
attempt to force upon them a course to 
which their convictions did not point, and 
which they could look upon as inconsistent 
with the dignity and the independence of 
their country; we should be rousing a very 
powerful and very formidable feeling, and be 
doing more to hinder than to promote the 
cause which we have in hand. Mr. Sturge, 
I should think, will probably know what I 
mean. [do not intend to go into particu- 
lars, but in past times I think our omission 
to take note of those feelings, and to res- 
pect them, has hindered this very cause 
which we are now assembled here to pro- 
mote. We should be anxious to avoid this 
mistake, and that will be the only check 
upon the earnestness with which we shall 
urge upon Spain to do her duty, and consult 
her best and highest interests in this matter. 

I can only conclude by telling you that 
Her Majesty’s Government entirely sympa- 
thise with the feelings which have brought 
the deputation to this room, and that in 
their action in the matter they will not 
suffer any considerations, except those im- 
posed by a desire to bring the enterprise to 
a success, to interfere with their steady and 
constant pressure upon the Government of 
Spain to fulfil the assurance they have 
given. I may mention that we have, not 
many months ago, in confidential communi- 
cations, pressed the matter upon the Spanish 
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Government. I have no doubt we shall do 
so again, but you may rely upon it we shall 
do our best and select the most effective 
means, and the most opportune moments, 
for obtaining the result which we all desire. 

Sir Joun KENNAWAy, M.P.: On behalf 
of the deputation, I have to thank your 
Lordship for the kind way in which you 
listened to the case which we have ventured 
to put before you, and for the sympathy 
which you have shown in dealing with the 
matter. We felt sure in coming to your 
Lordship that we should find the old tradi- 
tions of the Foreign Office ready to be 


' carried out, and as to the mode of dealing 


with the matter we must, of course, leave it 
in your Lordship’s hands. 
The Deputation then withdrew. 


Our readers will observe that the Marquis 
of Salisbury, in his address to the deputa- 
tion, appealed to our experience of the 
danger of evoking the sentiment of Spanish 
patriotism. We remember the ebullition to 
which his Lordship referred; but of its ab- 
solutely spurious and artificial character, 
we have the following testimony of Mr. 
Layard. 


‘** Mr. Layard to Lord Granville. 


‘** Madrid, December 18, 1872. 
** Extract. 

‘Tt would be difficult to convey an idea 
to your Lordship of the violent and un- 
scrupulous nature of the opposition to the 
abolition of slavery got up here and else- 
where by the slaveholders. As I have often 
had occasion to observe to your Lordship, 
they know full well that abolition in Puerto 
Rico must very soon lead to abolition in 
Cuba; no stone has consequently been left 
unturned by them to intimidate the Govern- 
ment and to prevent it proceeding with this 
measure. Petitions with this object have 
been pouring into the Cortes, and deputa- 
tions from the principal seaports have 
arrived at Madrid. Attempts have been 
made, and are probably being still made, to 
disturb the peace of Madrid, Barcelona, and 
other places, in order to frighten the public 
and the Government; and it ,is not at all 
improbable that the pro-slavery agents may 
endeavour to incite the Spanish populations 
in Cuba and Puerto Rico to resist by force 
the introduction of the proposed reforms 
into the latter colony.” 
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In another despatch Mr. Layard gives a 
translation of the siave-owners’ manifesto, 
in which we have the following among 
other flowers of patriotism :— 

‘‘ Tas the time come when the interested 
will of other powers is a law for us? Should 
such an ignominious pretension be made, 
we should have enough cause to reject it» 
not only in the conviction of our rights, 
but also in the recollection that we descend 
from the people of Sagantum and Gerona, 
and in the pride that our blood is the blood 
of the brave men of Bailen and Zaragoza.” 

On this subject it is only needful to say 
that, at this time—the question being no 
longer associated with the prospect of the 
separation of the Spanish Antilles from the 
mother country—it will not be so easy to 
again make this cry, when, as respects 
slavery pure and simple, the Spanish nation 
has emphatically pronounced against it. 


Since we wrote the foregoing, the following 
Reuter’s telegram has come from Madrid :— 

‘* A banquet, to further the cause of the 
abolition of slavery, will take place here on 
Saturday next.” 

There is a significance in this which 
many of our readers may not fully com- 
prehend. It means that Martinez Campos 
has, for the present at least, effectually 
curbed the domination of the slave party in 
Madrid, which before the return of the 
General from Cuba would have put its iron 
heel on any demonstration of this kind— 
probably have secured the imprisonment or 
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was of the most specific character. I am 
quite aware that there are difficulties in the 
way of approaching this subject, and I do 
not desire to press the noble marquis to 
enter into details as to the steps he has 
taken in reference to the matter, and I 
shall be perfectly satisfied to know that the 
question has not been overlooked by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that they have 
taken some steps to appeal to the Spanish 
Government to do that which is not only 
an obligation upon them, but which is 
called for in the interests of humanity. 

The Marquis of Sauispury said: I be- 
lieve that what the noble earl has stated in 
the latter portion of his observations is 
perfectly true, but great consideration must 
be laid on the manner in which this question 
isapproached. We have not, as insome other 
parts of the world, to deal with a people who 
are theoretically and practically in favour 
of slavery, but with a people who are in 
principle as much opposed to it as ourselves, 
but who have a heritage of difficulties. We 
must remember that it is a matter entirely 
of internal regulation, and that but for the 
promises they have volunteered we should 
have no right to mention the subject. We 
must, therefore, approach them with every 
consideration due to the feelings of a people 
yielding to none in their sensitiveness to 
national honour. We are as anxious as 
any of our predecessors that this great ob- 
ject should be achieved. We have very 


' recently been in communication with Her 


the exile of those concernedinit. Wewould | 
hail it as the first streak of the morning | 
_ of a foreign Government where that foreign 


light in Spain. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


House of Lords, March 21, 1879. 
SLAVERY IN CUBA, 


Ear. GRANVILLE: I am interested in a 
question which I believe is occupying the 
attention of the noble marquis—namely, 
that relating to slavery in Cuba. As I 
understand the matter, the Spanish Govern- 
ment gave this Government the assurance 
that it was only the existence of the insur- 
rection in that island that prevented them 


Majesty’s representative at Madrid upon the 
subject, but the ordinary difficulty of giving 
information with respect to the intentions 


Government has not officially declared them 


' is aggravated in the present case by the fact 


from taking steps to put an end to slavery | 


in that territory. That assurance, I believe, 


that there has been a change of Govern- 
ment which is not yet completed, and that 
the Prime Minister is, I believe, at this 
moment on his way from Paris to Madrid. 
It is, therefore, naturally impossible for me, 
in pursuance of Mr. West’s information, to 
give any intelligence to the House upon 
this most important question. I can only 
say that it has reached me that the present 
Prime Minister is more anxious than any 
of his predecessors to adopt a line of conduct 
in conformity with the belief of all civilised 
nations on this subject; and I hope that 
when the present difficulties attending the 
change of Government haye passed by 
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he will call to mind the assurances that 
have been given in the past by Spanish 
Governments, and bring Spain into a line 
with all other civilised countries upon this 
most important subject. : 


In the above reply of Lord Salisbury to 
Earl Granville it will be observed that he 
said, “‘ This is a matter entirely of internal 
regulation, and that, but for the promises they 
have volunteered, we should have no right to 
mention the subject.” 

It almost passes our comprehension how 
the noble Marquis could have committed 
himself to such a declaration as this, when 
the records of the Foreign Office will de- 
monstrate as clearly as any problem in 
Euclid that, with now the most limited 
exceptions, every slave in Cuba has been 
imported in violation both of British Treaty 
and of Spanish law, and is therefore feloni- 
ously held. The enslaved Africans in Cuba 
are altogether out of the category of here- 
ditary or legalised slavery. 


The following petition has been presented 
to the House of Lords by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury :— 


To Tre Ricnut HONOURABLE THE LORDS 
SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL IN Par- 
LIAMENT ASSEMBLED, 


The humble Petition of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 

Showeth,—That your Petitioners have, by 
themselves, and by their predecessors, been 
engaged for more than fifty years in suc- 
cessfully promoting the abolition of the 
slave-trade and slavery. 

That during this long period the policy 
of England has been more or less steadily 
directed to the same objects, and has re- 
sulted in the freedom of her subject races, has 
elevated the character of the British nation, 
and has added to the stabilityof the Empire. 

That, in endeavouring to promote a like 
policy and like measures in other countries, 
your Petitioners have been supported by 
Her Majesty’s Government, especially in 
those where England exercises more or less 
of commanding influence. 

That heretofore it has afforded the highest 
fatisfaction to your Petitioners to find this 
course pursued by successive Governments, 
irrespective of political parties, and by the 
present Administration until within the last 
nine months, 
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It is, therefore, with deepest regret that 
your Petitioners within this period have had 
painful evidence of an abandonment of that 
policy ; and with it that high moral position 
which the British nation has so long held 
before Europe and the world. 

That in proof of this allegation your 
Petitioners have to point to a most signal 
instance, in the rejection by Her Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiaries of all consideration of this 
subject at the Congress of Berlin. Measures 
such as those which, on instructions from 
the British Government, were, more than 
fifty years ago, urged by the Duke of Wel- 
lington for adoption by the Conference at 
Verona, were, by your Petitioners, sub- 
mitted to that Congress. 

It is in the knowledge of your Petitioners 
that these objects would have received the 
cordial support of the Plenipotentiaries of 
France, of Russia, of Germany, and of Italy; 
but the representatives of these Powers held 
it to be the peculiar prerogative of England 
to initiate on this question. The Plenipo- 
tentiaries of England refusing such action 
nothing was done, 

That thus, in the view of your Petitioners, 
a great opportunily has been lost for secur- 
ing the rapid extinction of the. greatest 
crime which afflicts humanity, and one 
which is at once the curse and the ruin of 
the Ottoman Empire. Had our Plenipoten- 
tiaries at Berlin fulfilled the reasonable ex- 
pectations of the British people on this 
subject, this great cause of humanity and 
justice would have been placed on a basis 
independent of those political, financial and 
administrative exigencies, which so often 
cause individual nations to swerve from 
political rectitude. 

That your Petitioners are now receiving 
frequent accounts of the deplorable results 
of this unhappy change in this department 
of the national policy. The Turkish flag 
is affording immunity to a very large slave- 
trade in the Red Sea; and on the East Coast 
of Africa the traffic which had been largely 
repressed has again revived and is fast 
extending. 

Wherefore your Petitioners humbly pray 
your Right Honourable House, that it will 
address Her Most Gracious Majesty, that 
she will cause that the Turkish flag, shall 
no longer be suffered to give shelter and 
protection to the infamous traffic which 
still desolates Africa ; and that she will con- 
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tinue to sustain the anti slavery policy of 
England, which has not been the least of 
the glorious distinctions of her reign. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray. 


(Signed) Josepm Cooper, ) Hon. 
EDMUND STuRGE, Secs. 


27, Ne Broad Street, London, A. C., 
isola 25th, 1879. 





EGYPT. 


SINCE our last issue there has been little 
change in the condition of this country 
in connection with the slave-trade and 
slavery. Oppression, constituting slavery 
in its essential features, becomes more and 
more intensified, and ‘‘ Western civilisation” 
and its financial profligacy have more and 
more completely executed in Egypt the 
sentence in ancient prophecy, that she should 
be “‘the basest of kingdoms.”’ When we 
read of Egypt in our youth, in the pages 
of Burkhardt, Buckingham, and Belzoni, 
how light was the yoke, on the Fellaheen, 
compared with the exactions and oppres- 
sion of her present enlightened ruler, and 
his Western bondholders. 

On this subject we find, in the Zimesof the 
14th inst. the following Editorial remarks, 
and in its issue of the day preceding, a letter 
from its correspondent, which we also sub- 
join :— 

“Tt is on all hands admitted that the mass 
of the subjects of the Khedive are sunk in 
misery. Patient and industrous and self- 
denying, and far from ignorant of the 
elementary art of husbandry, they yet ex- 
perience the bitter lot of the idlest and most 
thriftless of human beings. Even their 
virtues are snares and ruin. They do not 
turn on the tax-gatherer who strips them 
with impunity of the necessaries of life. 
Centuries of misrule and oppression have 
broken their spirits, and they submit, with 
scarcely a murmur, to forms of corvée, or 
to the harsh military service. The gloss of 
Civilisation which the Khedive has put on 
the face of the country does not gladden or 
benefit them. They must pay for the 
exotics of civilisation and the specious 
show and luxury which has long dazzled 
delighted travellers. The riot at Cairo, on 
the 18th of February, testifies to the sad 
pass to which things have come... . All 
endeayours to turn the English Govern- 
ment into the delegate of the creditors of 
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the Khedive must fail, as they ought to 
fail. The bondholders lent their money on 
no implied understanding that they could 
command at pleasure the influence of Eng- 
land in enforcing payment of the enormous 
debt which presses on some five millions of 
poor peasants, and it would modify alto- 
gether the nature of their origin if they 
were now able to bring to bear strong diplo- 
matic pressure in order to obtain payment 
of their dividends.” 

The following are the frightful details of 


THE FAMINE IN UPPER EGYPT. 
‘* (To the Editor of the Times.) 


** Sir,—Having just returned from an ex- 
cursion through the Said from Siout to 
Luxor, I venture to ask your leave to call 
the attention of your readers to the awful 
state of distress in which we found the 
people. I cannot help thinking that since 
it is by the encouragement that lenders in 
England have given to the Khedive to 
spend the bread-money of this unhappy 
people on distant wars and private extra- 
vagance it will be but fair that they should 
have an opportunity, if they desire it, of 
doing something to alleviate the misery they 
have not very indirectly caused. We rode 
on donkeys 200 miles through the more 
remote districts. Everywhere the most 
heartrending state of poverty was revealed. 
Taxation having taken place from the Arab 
every reserve he may have saved in years 
of comparative prosperity, the failure of the 
dourra crop, through the excessive inunda- 
tion of this year, deprived him of any pos- 
sible means of subsistence. Near the sugar 
factories the famine was proportionately 
greater, as the drain upon the resources of 
the people is, of course, heavier where a 
large area of land has been seized for a crop 
which returns nothing to the actual culti- 
vator, and where forced labour in the fields 
and factory deprives the peasant of his 
most valuable time. It was sad, in the 
midst of so much want, to see men driven 
with whips to labour for the English bond- 
holder, while the fields were lying untilled ; 
and the repeated asseverations of the French 
superintendent that ‘every man was paid 
once a month in silver’ only showed by 
his vehement emphasis that such payment 
was a new and remarkable feature. In the 
town of How we saw men actually die in 
the street; but the skeleton children were 
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_ the most shocking sight. When children 


are reduced to skin and bone, the famine 
must indeed be sore in the land. In one 
place we saw a boy gnawing the husks of 
sugar-cane left in the fields. At every vil- 
lage the cry of the mourners was heard as 
we passed. No pen can describe the con- 
dition of the crowd which used every day 
to assemble as we took our luncheon on the 
roadside. Our very crumbs and the oil of 
our sardines were greedily seized. At Den- 
dera we reached the river’s bank and crossed 
to Keneh. We were much impressed at 
the sight of a passing steamer belonging to 
the Khedive, which looked to our eyes 
glaringly and ostentatiously magnificent 
after the scenes we had witnessed among 
his Highness’s subjects. We were told 
that no Englishmen were on board. ‘ No 
doubt,’ we remarked, ‘they will survey 
the country through an opcera-glass and 
return thinking they know all about it.’ 
At Keneh we found the worst of the dis- 
tress was over; but a few weeks before 
a kind-hearted native gentleman, whose 
name I dare not mention, fed as many as 
7,000 starving persons for some days. We 
heard in several places of similar acts of 
charity; and, but that I am afraid of in- 
volving any of my informants in un- 
pleasantness with the authorities, I could 
give chapter and verse for many particulars 
of the famine to which I can only allude. 
At one place the Cook’s tourists fed 1,000 
people with bread. The first news we heard 
when we reached Luxor was that the Vice- 
roy had given a magnificent entertainment 
to the Europeans at Cairo. - It is of course 
but right that money should be spent in 
Cairo, but the account of these festivities 
jarred unpleasantly on our feelings after 
the scenes we had witnessed during the 
past eight days.” 

Large as are these quotations we imagine 
the case would be incomplete without sub- 
joining the following most pertinent remarks 
in reference to the above letter, by Mr. Ralli, 
M.P., for Bridport :— 

**T quite agree with much that your cor- 
respondent writes, and with much that was 
said last evening about Egypt and its Go- 
vernment ; but one of the most scandalous 
of all abuses in that country, which was 
not mentioned last night, is one which I 
know it is dangerous to touch upon, but 
which I think ought to be thoroughly looked 
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into. I mean the present exemption of the 
European residents from taxation. Egypt 
being nominally still a portion of the Otto- 
man Empire, the subjects of the European 
Powers are of course exempt, under the 
various treaties which regulate the relations 
of Turkey and the rest of Europe, and, 
thanks to these, the European population 
of Egypt, by far the wealthiest and most 
prosperous part of its inhabitants, escapes 
its share of the burdens of the country. At 
the time when these treaties were made the 
Europeans were a small and unimportant 
element in Egypt; now they are said to 
number 200,000, and although their numbers 
may be doubtful, there can be no hesitation 
in saying that among them are found the 
richest people in the country. It is, I think, 
a crying scandal to see the unfortunate 
fellah screwed down for the benefit of the 
landowners, while the bankers and mer- 
chants of Alexandria—who, I may add, are 
the only people in Egypt who have profited 
by the Khedive's extravagances—are now 
to be the sole inhabitants of the country 
who are not to feel any of the evil conse- 
quences of his government; unless, indeed, 
he eventually becomes bankrupt. I think, 
before new taxes are imposed upon the pea- 
santry, and before they are forced to pay up 
their arrears, it is the manifest duty of the 
English and French Governments, who 
have so unluckily, as I think, mixed them. 
selves up in this business, to enter into im- 
mediate communication with one another 
and with the other interested Powers, so as 
to see how soon and to what degree this 
most unjust privilege of the Europeans can 
be abrogated. 

“The state of things in Egypt is practi- 
cally now what it was in France before 
1789; as soon as you see a well to-do indi- 
vidual driving in his smart carriage, be cer- 
tain he is exempt from taxation; go into the 
immediate vicinity of Cairo or Alexandria 
and see the miserable fellah working for a 
bare pittance, and be assured that that is 
the patient beast of burden who is to pay 
10 per cent. interest on his Highness’s debts. 

Again, in the 7imes of the 26th ult., we 
have from another of its correspondents, a 
fresh chapter of horrors :— 

“The look on the faces of these poor 
creatures is almost superhumanly ghastly. 
Suffering, endurance, despair, and madness, 
worked on by famine, stamp such a brand 
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on the starving fellahs as cannot be easily 
described. If their faces are hidden, as 
they generally are, from the intense heat 
and the tormenting flies, the shrunken limbs 
and staring bones tell their tale plainly 
enough. There are full-grown men whose 
legs are scarcely thicker than a dog’s, and 
whose arms are like chicken-bones. To 
see such a man lying in the sun with the 
flies swarming on him asif he Were already 
dead, and the wasted hand without strength 
to drive them from his eyes and lips is 
sickening,”’ 

Again :— 

“On returning we stopped at Belyaneh, 
where the people are lying in the market- 
place and starving slowly without the 
slightest attempt to help them. The children 
and the women were the worst off, and they 
fought over scraps of bread like wild ani- 
mals. The stronger always took from the 
weak, and it was impossible to help them 
much. The inhabitants said that more than 
1,000 had already died there. ‘The misery 
in the streets passes description.” 

We offer no apology to our friends for 
thus spreading before them this frightful 
picture. They may remember that long 
since—when royal and ducal personages 
were revelling amid the Khedive’s gorgeous 
hospitalities in ‘Palaces of the Seven 
Senses,’’ and every English magnate, offi- 
cial or commercial, was but too ready to 
drink of the same golden chalice so eagerly 
pressed to his lips—we did our best to show 
that the whole was but a too-successful 
system of gigantic corruption. It has been 
the Circean potion which has drugged the 
conscience of England, and which has 
secured her complicity with a rule of stu- 
pendious perfidy and crime; and it is a 
most poignant consideration, inseparable 
from a view of this state of things, that 
Europe, and especially England and France, 
has largely shared with the Khedive in the 
guilt of producing them. What Mont- 
gomery wrote of Western Africa more than 
fifty years ago, seems to be as true of Egypt 
now; describing it as a spot— 

‘““* Where the vultures and vampyres of Mam- 
mon resort, 

Where Europe relentlessly drains 

The life-blood from ‘ Africa’s veins ; 


Where man rules o’er man with a merciless rod, 
And the image of Cmsar’s the image of God.’ ” 





We have but little news of Gordon Pasha, 
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but we trust that his pro-consular reign in 
the Soudan is something better than this. 
We learn that he has established a peace with 
King John of Abyssinia, a very difficult 
task after the long experience which that 
monarch had acquired of the perfidy of 
the Egyptian ruler. Of the deep treachery 
which marked the attempted conquest of 
Abyssinia our readers will find a new reve- 
lation in another column. 

Another work, both of toil and magnitude, 
on which Col]. Gordon has been engaged, 
has been the cutting through that dense 
formation of matted vegetation, some eight 
or ten feet thick in the Upper Nile, to keep 
open way for his steamers to the equatorial 
lakes. For the rest it would appear that, 
aftersevere conflicts with the slave traders, he 
had for the present subdued the slave-traffic 
in the Bahr El Gazal region; but we sadly 
fear, that the ‘‘ Saturnia Regna” in the 
Soudan are not yet. 

In the Red Sea the Turkish flag will 
effectually protect the slavers. Sir Austen 
Layard has, it is said, by urgent pressure 
on the Porte, obtained from the Council of 
Ministers the right of search for the British 
Navy, which only awaits the revision of a 
higher personage; but we shall only believe 
in such a measure when we see it in real 
operation. It was at Berlin only that sucha 
measure might have been easily and at once 
effected, and on the part of all the Powers 
assembled. But the labours of Col. Gordon 
and “rights of search” will but little avail, 
while slavery is the cherished institution of 
the Ottoman Empire, and i's status is recog- 
nised by the Christian Powers. To quote the 
words of a late able and experienced British 
Consul :— 

‘There is nothing to be done till the 
word slave in its present form is unknown; 
and the owning of a black by an Arab or 
an Egyptian prevented. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, the owner has come 
by his slave by being a party to a fraud; 
the black he has bought having been stolen, 
and the purchase taken place, very often, 
from the man who stole him, therefore the 
man’s action is illegal.” 





THE KHEDIVE AND HIS LATE VAST AM- 
BITIONS. 

Last month, but somewhat late in the 

day, a friend of the Khedive, who appears 

to have been in his special confidence, has 
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communicated to the Zimes newspaper the 
secret of those gigantic plans of conquest 
which, strange to say, were unknown to 
the British Foreign Office, and to which 
the Committee of this Society first called its 
attention at the close of the year 1875. It 
constitutes a complete revelation of what 
was at the time a profound mystery; of 
a policy planned, and its execution begun 
and carried forward, while all the time 
most sedulously concealed from the eyes of 
England and of Europe. 

Writing from Alexandria to the Times 
under date of February Ist, this gentleman, 
after describing three different schemes for 
establishing Egyptian rule in Central Africa, 
and stating the one finally adopted, says :— 

“But the Khedive committed the fatal 
blunder in his great Central Africa scheme 
of not communicating his plans to anybody. 
Even his own ministers did not know them. 
He wrote long and full instructions to 
Colonel Gordon in his own hand, despatched 
them sealed by special messenger; and he 
observed the same secrecy towards Mackil- 
lop Pasha, to whom he confided the opera- 
ations on the Indian Ocean. They are 
admirable State papers, and their publica- 
tion could only have raised the world’s 
estimate of his talent and his policy. The 
plan was briefly this. Mackillop Pasha, 
with four vessels and a considerable body of 
troops, was ordered to land at the first point 
with decent mooring on the Indian Ocean, 
nearest to Lake Victoria. He was given 
food, ammunition, large quantities of seeds, 
agricultural implements, cotton fabrics, 
and all that is needed for a small settlement. 
The soldiers were accompanied by their 
wives, and his instructions were to proceed 
cautiously inland towards Victoria Nyanza, 
founding semi-military, self-supporting, per- 
manent stations every thirty miles ; the whole 
distance being 280 miles from coast to lake. 
He was to avoid collisions with the natives 
by presents and conciliatory treatment, 
and to convince them by every means 
in his power that the expedition was not, as 
usual, a plundering party of slave hunters. 
Gordon, on his side, was to work down the 
lake in similar fashion and so complete the 
communication, I have shown the real 
object of the undertaking—the opening out 
of a safe road from the lake country to 
a decent port on the Indian Ocean. Butits 
secrecv attracted suspicion from various 
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quarters when the party set forth in 1875. 
The Sultan of Zanzibar looked upon the 
first landing at Brava, near the Juba River, 
as an invasion of his territory, and a colli- 
sion between his troops and the Egyptians 
was imminent in Formosa Bay. The re. 
cent Slave-Trade Treaty with England had 
given the Sultana powerful friend, to whom 
he now appealed for protection against 
aggression. The Anti-Slavery Society, not 
knowing that an Englishman whose genius 
for the rule of savage races is world-famed 
was to have the control, got alarmed and 
sided with Zanzibar. The Indian traders 
of Zanzibar, English subjects, feared com. 
petition, and did all they could to en- 
courage the local alarm. Matters were 
complicated by the fact that the surf at, the 
mouth of the Juba offered no landing- 
place to the expedition, and they were 
obliged to move southward some sixteen 
miles, to Kismayo, where, finding the Zan- 
zibar flag, the Egyptians pulled it down 
and hoisted the Khedive’s standard in its 
stead. Then hisinstructions were very late 
in reaching Colonel Gordon, and found him 
without either men or means to perform his 
share of the undertaking. So, finally, after 
some months of delay on the coast, Mackil- 
lop Pasha, unable, from insufficient means of 
transport, to march inland, or unwilling to 
do so without being sure of Gordon's 
co-operation, weary of loitering on an 
unhealthy coast, was much delighted to 
receive the news that Egypt had yielded to 
the friendly remonstrances of England and 
given up the idea of joining lake and ocean. 
So the Pasha and his men returned home 
and the whole plan was abandoned.” 

On this extraordinary revelation the 
Times published the following remarks from 
one of our Honorary Secretaries :— 


“* February 11th, 1879. 


‘* Sir,—It is rather late, at an interval of 
four years, to recur to those schemes of 
aggression and of conquest undertaken by 
the Khedive in 1875; but the facts for the 
first time stated by your correspondent at 
Alexandria in the Zimes of this morning 
throw an additional and most important 
light on the subject, then involved in no 
little obscurity. 

‘On the 3rd of December, in that year, a 
deputation from the Anti-Slavery Society 
waited on Lord Derby to state that they 
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had certain, though private, information that 
the Khedive was contemplating, and then 
taking active measures, to give effect to 
plans of conquest and annexation, includ- 
ing Abyssinia and the equatorial basin of the 
Nile. But for the fact of the simultaneous 
arrival of a telegram from the Sultan of 
Zanzibar that Mackillop and his Egyptian 
marauders were already down upon his ter- 
ritory, it was obvious to the deputation 
that Lord Derby would have received their 
statements with absolute incredulity; and 
on referring to your own remarks in the 
Times of the following day, I find them 
largely tinctured with the same ingredient. 
And we asked ourselves, ‘Of what use is 
our resident Minister at Cairo if he can 
either be ignorant, or can fail to apprise his 
Government, of such stupendous projects 
as these?’ But now, for the first time, 
your correspondent gives us the answer. 
Ile says. ‘ He (the Khedive) wrote his long 
instructions with his own hand,’ and ‘ even 
his Ministers did not know of them.’ 

‘Your correspondent writes.—‘ The Anti- 
Slavery Society, not knowing that an Eng- 
lishman had the control, got alarmed,’ &c. 
I am entitled to disclaim any such igno- 
rance on the part of the Anti-Slavery Com. 
mittee. Their views then were the same as 
those so well expressed by the eminent 
African traveller a year later, in a letter to 
the Times, that I quote one or two sentences 
from it :— 

“** Sir,—The letter in the Times of to-day 
on Colonel Gordon’s position with the 
Khedive of Egypt hits the mark exactly. 
The chief object of his return is the an- 
nexation of the Victoria Nyanza. All who 
know Colonel Gordon must feel the highest 
confidence in his administrative power, but 


what will become of the country as soon as 
he leaves it ? 

*** On this ground I would strongly protest 
against the occupation of any portion of 
this lake by the Khedive, as, if it be an- 
nexed, it would remain a thorn in the side 
of civilisation and immensely increase the 
difficulties in the suppression of slavery. 

‘** The lake was discovered by Speke and 
myself; it has been circumnavigated by 
Stanley, and covers 40,000 square miles. 
Its shores are rich, fertile, and populous. 
The English flag was the first to be planted 
there. Indeed, I think honestly it would 
be a sinful proceeding to allow them to be 
placed under the yoke of Egypt, for it 
would result in the debasement or destruc- 
tion of a brave, intelligent people. 

“©The noble endeavours being made 
by Christian society are ripening for the 
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good races of Central Africa, and would be 
thwarted and opposed by the Mohammedan 
element. © 

‘* «Tt must also be remembered that King 
M’tessa of Uganda has made a guest of 
every foreign visitor since the time of 
Speke in 1862; that he has forwarded 
letters between Livingstone, Baker, and 
Stanley, and assisted explorers in numerous 
other ways. I cannot forget this, nor can 
I bear the idea of his manly friendship 
towards Speke and me being ignored with- 
out a protest. . 

“*T beg that you will, therefore, allow 
my voice to be heard in defence of the 
manly races who assisted and protected 
explorers, and who are on the brink of 
having their country occupied by people 
whose habits, of necessity, encourage 
slavery. ‘Yours, &., 

“¢ J, A. GRANT.’ 

“In illustration of the last sentence of 
this letter, at the very time of Mackillop’s 
invasions there were shipped, as a present 
to the Khedive, on board one of his High- 
ness’s steamers, ten slave boys (eunuchs) 
and ten of the best procurable slave girls 
from Abyssinia. 

‘“Of course Colonel Gordon will not 
tolerate aught of this hideous hypocrisy 
within his satrapy ; but whén he is gone 
what then ? Yours truly, 

** EDMUND STURGE.” 

We may remark that in this letter of the 
Times’ correspondent all reference is avoided 
as to the invasion and contemplated an- 
nexation of Abyssinia, at once the most 
nefarious and sanguinary, and, as it quickly 
proved, the most disastrous, portion of the 
scheme. Our readers were informed of the 
successive crushing defeats inflicted on the 
unhappy Egyptian troops. The campaign 
had been planned with true oriental per- 
fidy, inasmuch as a mission was sent to the 
King of Shoa to incite him to a simulta- 
neous attack on Abyssinia. He accepted 
the evil counsel, but understood that he 
was to execute the invasion the following 
year! when, the Egyptians having been de- 
feated and expelled, his army was routed 
by King John of Abyssinia, and himself 
made prisoner. 


PERU. 


Ir will be remembered that more than 
three years ago (see Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
Sept., 1875) we were enabled, by the assist- 
ance of our friends in China, to placard the 
Chinese ports with an earnest warning as to 
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the fate of those covlies who might be | 
entrapped as emigrants to Cuba or Peru, 
This warning, seconded, as we are happy to 
say it was, by the support of our own 
Government, as far as it could be legiti- 
mately exercised, has been attended with a 
large measure of success; concurring as it 
did with the Chinese Commission to Cuba 
and Peru. In the Consular correspondence 
of the United States Government for 1878, 
the following extract from a despatch from 
their Consul at Lima will be read with | 
interest :— 





** (No, 275.) 


“Mr. Gibbs to Mr. Ewarts. | 


‘Legation of the United States of America 
Lima, Peru, August 20th, 1878 (Re- 
ceived September 16). 


“* Sir,—I beg to refer to my despatch No. 
239, of April 11 last, in reference to Chinese 
emigration. Information has been received 
that the English Government has issued 
strict orders that no emigrant will be allowed 
to embark from Hong Kong to Peru. It is 
also stated here that the influence of that 
Government will prevent emigration from 
any part of China to this country. Tele- 
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grams have been received here stating that 
the Perusia, the steamer of the Olyphant 
line, had left Hong Kong, as before, with- 
out emigrants, and had put into Yokohama 
in distress. This matter has caused some 
excitement here in the press, and it is ac- 
knowledged by all that if the restriction is 
not removed it will be a great injury to 
Peru. 

‘“‘T enclose an editorial article from El 
Correo de Peru, a daily paper of this capital, 





and a translation of it. The charges against 
the planters are terrible, if true. In 1875, 
I visited two or three of the largest planta- 
tions, and, as far as I could see or judge, the 
Chinamen were apparently contented. 

“*T repeat what I have written in former 
despatches; there are numbers of Chinese 
in this city and Callao, and they enjoy all the 
rights and immunities that other foreigners 
hold: shops and stores in every part, and 
increasing in numbers. On the plantations, 
away from cities or towns, it may be that 
the treatment said to have been given, in | 
the above [article is true... . 

‘RICHARD QGIBBs.” 
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‘¢ (Inclosure 1 in No. 275, Translation.) 
‘** Chinese Immigration. 
‘‘ (From Hl Correo de Peru, Tuesday, 
August 13, 1878.) 

“The spirit of speculation to which the 
world owes so much in its progress has 
with us two indelible stains; the traflic of 
negroes in colonial times, and the yet more 
infamous traffic of the Chinese in the last 
thirty years. The negro and Chinaman 
have sustained agriculture on this coast for 
nearly 200 years, notwithstanding the fate 


_ of one for a century and a half was slavery , 
| and the other was, and is, worse than that. 
| The negro, when torn from his country, 


nearly always passed from one state of 
slavery to another—from the savage life 
of Africa to the semi-civilised one of the 
colonies. The master—Spaniard or native 
—was a species of feudal lord, who looked 
upon the negro as a servant of himself 
and family; consequently he offered him 
protection, and bound him to his lands 
and family, fed him well, made him a Chris- 
tian, and gave him matrimony, and had an 
interest that he should increase and multiply. 
The descendants of the slave grew up with 
the sons of his master, took his name, and 
although they wore the chains of slavery, 
there was somebody to care for them: they 
lived; and the type of masters like the 
Count of Vista Florida—a planter of Huaca 
—-were not rare, who said to his overseer, 
‘The day that my plantation produces more 
than 6,000 dols. a-year I will discharge you, 
for I know what the work of my negroes 
should produce.’ 

“The Chinaman, when shipped aboard 
of one of those cursed vessels that brought 
him to Peru, lost liberty, country, family, 
the chance of being a man of love, and 
ceased to exist only to suffer and vegetate 
on our plantations; more degraded than the 
negro because he was more intelligent; 
more of a slave because he was not one 
man’s slave, a feudal lord, but of moncy- 
seeking men who knew by virtue of the 
contract that, at the end of eight years, he 
would be free if he could; and we say tf he 
could because there are plantations where 
Chinamen have entered and have, not yet 
left. 

“For thirty years, from 1846 to 1874, 
China has provided hands for our fields, 
and for thirty years these fields have been 
soaked daily with the blood of these un- 
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fortunates, who, hungry, half-naked, with 
torn flesh, and lacerated hearts, might ask, 
Is there a God? and for thirty years no one 
has heard their cries, with the exception 
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lasting, nor crimes that do not cover dis- 
tances, the inquities committed with the 
Chinaman has awakened the indignation of 


_ the world; and England, who, if she is 


of Mr. Manuel Pardo, who named, if we | 
mistake not, in 1874, a Commission to in- — 
vestigate if the monstrous crimes of certain | 


planters were true. The Commission did 
little, and revealed less, 

‘Outside of this humane intention the 
Chinaman, up to the present, has, not had 
the least protection. The only protest of 
these unfortunates, who should have risen 
en masse, has been two or three outbreaks 
which has made their condition worse. 


mercantile and speculative, is philanthropic 
and just, after destroying the African slave- 
trade, stops that of the Chinese, and now 
the Home Office, Count Carnaryon, has 
given the order to Governor Hennessy of 
Hong Kong, ‘Concede no license for emi- 
gration to Peru.’ A just resolution, which 
is areproach to anterior Governments, and 
a punishment of our fault toward the China- 


man, who, until lately, accused us daily 
under the garb of mendicity. 


There is nothing exaggerated in all we say. | 


No drawing of the most sombre colours 
could be sufficient to describe the condition 
of the Chinaman in Peru, and, with the 
exception of the plantations of the Puente 


of Mr. Urianne and two or three others, | 


it could be said that they are prisoners 


compared with which the seat of the galley | 


slave is a paradise. 


‘“The Chinaman is made to work from | 


four in the morning until six in the evening, 
as it cannot be considered as rest the two 
hours, from eleven to one of the day, given 
them to prepare their food under the burn- 
ing sun of our coast. They receive a 
ration of rice insufficient to restore their 
strength. They are paid one sol in paper 
per weck, when they are paid; they are 
discounted one real per day when sickness 


impedes them from work ; they are whipped | 
When not completing their task; they are | 
chained when they seek liberty; they are © 


killed, they are burned alive and dead. 
Exaggeration ? Nothing of the kind. Aboard 
of the vessels the purchasers of the Chinese 
have marked their ‘ cattle’ with blue-stone, 
so that they would not get mixed, as they 
all looked alike. Was it the dead only that 
were burned? Let the town of San Pedro 
answer for us. And who are these execu- 
tioners? They are the rich industrious 
planters whom Government respects as use- 
ful men, producers and workmen; gentle- 
men who wear gloves, who in the city are 


agitated if it is asked to kill mad dogs, | out, in consequence of the frequent mas 
} ’ . 


and who on their plantations lash open the 


their cigarettes. And for what? Because 
he would or could not work more than his 
strength permitted. 


“As there is no iniquity that is ever- | 


‘This measure, which impedes Asiatic 
emigration, will give trouble to our agricul- 
turists, increasing the price of products, 
reducing return shipments; in a word, will 
do great damage to the country; withal we 
deserve it. 

‘* What will result from it? A changein 
the system of the treatment of the labourer, 
and also in cultivation, for if things remain 
as they are the land cannot be held in few 


_ hands; it will have to be divided and sub- 


divided among small proprietors, colonists 
and tenants, who will cultivate with their 
families, which will be an economical and 
social progress, because small farmers, these 
colonists, these tenants, will increase the 
production, and will be interested in the 
peace and stability of the Government.” 


BRAZIL. 


AT Itu, in the province of San Paulo, a 
body of armed farmers, after being repulsed 
on the 10th of February, stormed in the 
afternoon of the following day the gaol, 
where a slave, who had murdered a planter 
named Ferray and four of his family, was 
confined. They seized the slave, stoned him 
to death, and dragged his mutilated body 
through the streets. During the affray many 
persons were wounded, and one soldier was 
killed. Public feeling generally is favour- 
able to the lynching process being carried 


: | sacres of the families of masters and over- 
flesh of an unfortunate while they smoke | 


seers by slaves.—The Times. 
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PORTUGUESE EXPLORATION IN 
AFRICA. 
(By Eastern Telegraph. From our own Cor- 
respondent.) 
Lisbon, Tuesday. 
Tne Minister of Marine has informed 
the Cortes that he has received a telegram 
stating that the Portuguese explorer, Pinto, 
who was separated from his companions at 
Bihe, has succeeded in traversing Africa 
from west to east, having reached the 
Transyaal.—Daily News. 


COOLIE IMMIGRATION IN 
GRENADA. 


Ir would seem that cruelty and neglect 
could not be eliminated from coolie immi- 
gration by any process which has yet been 
discovered. The interposition of the Colo- 
nial Office on behalf of the coolies suffer- 
ing in this Island, has, we believe, been 
promptly rendered, but only too late to save 
the lives of some of the sufferers. 





THE LATE RIOTS IN ST. CROIX. 


A FEW months since a very serious riot 
took place in the Danish Island of St 
Croix. Singular as it may appear we have 
looked in vain for any report of the affair 
in English newspapers, no doubt to be 
attributed to their continual preoccupation 
with the sensational news from India and 
South Africa, From private sources, how- 
ever, we are informed that when the emeuté 
Was suppressed it was followed by most 
bloody reprisals, so much so that some 
British officers who were then at the Island 
were both disgusted and shocked. Of the 
origin of the disturbance we glean the 
following from a West Indian paper. 


‘““THE TRUE CAUSE OF THE RIOTS. 


‘** Slavery was abolished in the Danish 
West Indies since the year 1848, but his 
Excellency Governor Garde has been since 
his arrival in the Colonics exerting his 
utmost efforts to revive it in St. Croix by 
an abominable system called the ‘ Labour 
Act.’ 

‘“* By this Act the unfortunate labourer is 
compelled to work for the planters at a rate 
of 10 cents per diem. No one can offer 
him a farthing more, under a certain cash 
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penalty. When his time of service expires, 
all sorts of restrictions to prevent his leaving 
the island are resorted to. The police 
always refuse on some pretence or other to 
grant him a passport, in consequence of 
instructions from headquarters. If this 
passport is conceded, on his arrival in St. 
Thomas he is immediately shipped back to 
St. Croix, as the authorities will find he 
was not able to procure security for his stay 
in St. Thomas. He is sent back to some 
estate or other, indebted to the Colonial 
Chest, to Jabour for an honest livelihood— 
mind you, at 10 cents per day!!!"—TZhe 
Dominican. 

A late telegram from Copenhagen con- 
firms this. 


THE DANISH WEST INDIES. 


** Very alarming reports were received at 
Copenhagen on Saturday (our correspon- 
dent writes) with regard to the state of the 
Danish islands in the West Indies. The 
negroes are on strike all over the islands, 
and a fresh general insurrection is feared.” 


NORTH-WEST AFRICA. 


Our friend Mr. Donald Mackenzie, on the 
occasion of his last visit to the north-west 
of Africa, where he is again returned, and 
thence commencing a trade with the Soudan, 
has reported as follow :— 

‘“‘T very much regret to state that I was 
continually being asked by these people if I 
would buy slaves. I informed them it was 
contrary to our laws to buy or sell each 
other; that in England every one was free. 
They seemed surprised at this announce- 
ment, and stated that the Spaniards of 
Grand Canary bought slaves of them for 
servants. This appears to have been done, 
not at Cape Juby, but further south. What- 
ever number might be bought by the 
people of Grand Canary, they were pro- 
bably destined for the Tsland of Cuba, as in 
Canary itself there is no slavery. The 
largest trade these people carry on in’slaves 
is with the empire of Morocco. The number 
they export annually from Soudan to this 
country has been estimated at 10,000; but, 
of course, it is impossible to get accurate 
returns of this horrible traffic. It appears 
that the trade is forced upon them, as the 
Moorish merchants demand slaves as part 
payment of whatever manufactured goods 
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they sell them. The opening of the Port at 
Cape Juby for trade would cause the slave- 
trade with Morocco to disappear, as the 
other merchandise of the country would 
come to Cape Juby, on account of its con- 
venience, for the merchants of the interior.” 

There is here afforded a very strong pre- 
sumption that a few slaves are constantly 
being shipped with dried fish to Cuba, and 
selling there for, say, £200 each, would be 
the most profitable part of the cargo. 





THE EMANCIPATED PEOPLE OF 
THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


Ir was in the year 1870, at the time of 
the promulgation of that most illusory mea- 
sure called the ‘‘ Moret Law,” for the eman- 
cipation of the slaves in Cuba, that Earl 
Granville courteously transmitted the pro- 
tests of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society to the Spanish Government. To 
these Senor Minet transmitted his reply 
through Mr. Layard, urging the dangers that 
would accrue from the enactment of more 
speedy and complete measures. To these 
arguments the Committee of course replied, 
giving, among others, that unanswerable 
arguinent, that in the United States, the 
largest negro-slave population the world 
ever saw was suddenly emancipated in the 
midst of the social disorder of a most 
sanguinary civil war; but that, in spite of 
these apparently most adverse conditions, 
the productive industry of the South still 
stood undiminished. 

We have before us three papers on the 
present condition of the coloured population 
of the South. 

Ist. ‘‘ Black and White in the Southern 
States,” by Sir George Campbell, M.P., in 
the Fortnightly Review. 

2nd. “Sketches from America,” by Arthur 
Mursell. 

8rd. Letters from Mr. Garrison to a Boston 
Paper. 

As Sir George Campbell will give the 
other branch of his subject, viz.,‘‘ The Poli- 
tical Difficulties of the Negro in the South,” 
in the next Fortnightly, and which is the 
same as Mr, Garrison’s, we defer any ex- 
tracts from the last till our next issue. But 
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it ison the industrial aspect of the South 
in his present paper that Sir George.Camp- 
bell proves our position. 

Mr. Mursell hears much of the “ hope- 
lessness of the negro,” and in a religious 
newspaper he reads in an article with this 
title, ‘‘ That he has made no impression on 
the public mind and heart which will make 
his absence from the national councils a 
regret.” 

“But he is determined to try to elbow him- 
self into the front rank before his time; and 
the consequence is, that, for money or for 
whisky, he will sell himself to the first ad- 
venturer who pretends to represent him, 
instead of committing his political hopes to 
competent and incorruptible men; and there 
are many such willing to represent him if 
he would but accept them. 

‘Certainly we have no reason to be sur- 
prised at the openness of the negro’s ear 
to the flattery and misleading of impos- 
tors. It would be strange if it were not so. 
We must regard it only as another and in- 
evitable effect of the horrible slavery in 
which past years have held the race. It 
will require generations of culture to eradi- 
cate the effects of generations of debase- 
ment. Emancipation must be supplemented 
by long and patient training. But the 
sweeping policy of manhood suffrage which 
dominates and jeopardises American poli- 
tical life has put into the negro’s hand a 
dangerous weapon which, having no skill 
to wield aright, he turns too fatally against 
himself. 

“This state of things can be no matter 
of surprise. The wonder is that it is not 
worse. The wonder is that among this 
wronged and slighted race there should be 
found grand specimens of truthfulness and 
virtue; instances where natural cunning is 
giving way to quickened intelligence, and 
where warm affection develops into a noble 
fidelity. The wonder is, not that so many 
should be unstable, but that any should be 
faithful to their trust. But there are many 
such, and their number is increasing. Re- 
tarded sadly by the nominal power given 
to him, which only proves to be an actual 
weakness, the negro is still advancing. A 
false freedom sometimes seems to threaten 
to prolong his virtual bondage. But as true 
men come to the front to supplant the em- 
piricism of public life; as worthy cloth 
supersedes the fustian in the political ac- 
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tivities of this Continent ; and when America 
consents to be represented in the councils 
of the State by her real untitled nobility, 
instead of by the imported adventurers who 
have flocked into her from other lands; then 
the leverage of education and of wise go- 
vernment will begin to upheave the in- 
cubus which slavery has laid upon the 
negro, and the intellectual, moral, and 
social paralysis, which centuries of cruelty 
have engendered, will blossom into the 
health and influence of an emancipated and 
noble race, under the era of righteousness 
and reform. 

‘** Personally, I confess that familiarity 
with the black races tends greatly to abate 
prejudice, and to warm one’s feelings to- 
wards them. They are polite, obliging, 
quick, intelligent ; and in the capacities in 
which, for the most part, the traveller 
comes into contact with them, they contrast 
most favourably with the stupid and ill- 
bred asperity which the Yankee regards as 
independence. At the hotels in New York 
and elsewhere, in which the servants are 
white, of course the sublime ‘self-respect’ 
of the American waiter forbids him to 
assume anything like livery, or even the 
conventional white tie and dress coat of our 
British servitor. He asserts his independence 
and importance by wearing a rusty alpaca 
coat, and standing close to you while you 
eat, coughing and expectorating to assist 
your appetite, and refusing to comprehend 
any request which you may make of him. 
The negro attendant, on the other hand, 
is courteous in manner, graceful in move- 
ment, intelligent in apprebension, and 
prompt in action. He is pleased to be no- 
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ticed, but quite free from obtrusive effron- | 


tery. One's gentler feelings turn naturally 
towards him, not in the way of patronage 
or pity, but of genuine respect ; and hence 
it is with sadness and disappointment that 
one hears anything to the disparagement 
of the hopes or prospects of his race. 
‘** ARTHUR MuURSELL. 
* Louisville, Kentucky, 
“‘New- Year's Day, 1879.” 


From Sir George Camphbell’s long admin- 
istrative experience among the native races 
of India we are naturally tempted to give 
copious extracts from his observations. He 
commences thus :— 

‘During a recent tour in the United 
States I was particularly anxious to obtain 
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information regarding the relation of the 
black and white races, not only because the 
subject is in itself of immense interest to 
commerce and humanity, but because it is 
of special interest to ourselves, called on to 
deal with masses of the black race in South 
Africa, and the possessors of many lands in 
which white and coloured races are inter- 
mingled. In some ‘of our colonies it has 
been supposed that the free negro has 
shown a great indisposition to labour. On 
the other hand, cotton, the great staple of 
the Southern States, and formerly almost 
entirely raised by slave labour, has been pro- 
duced in lafger quantity since emancipation 
than ever it was before. How, I sought to 
know, has that been managed, political dis- 
turbances and difficulties notwithstanding ? 

‘““ As regards political questions, too, I 
am much impressed with the belief that our 
management of territories where white and 
black races are intermixed has not always 
been successful. An oligarchical system of 
government generally prevails in our tropi- 
cal colonies, under which considerable in- 
justice has, I think, sometimes been done 
to the East Indian labourers imported to 
take the place of the emancipated negroes. 
Except in the Cape Colony proper, no poli- 
tical representation has been allowed to the 
coloured races. I was, then, very anxious 
to see the effect of the political emancipa- 
tion of the negroes in the Southern States 
of the Union. .. .” 

‘*In the course of my tour I have had 
many opportunitics of conversing with 


' many men of many classes (and quite as 


much on one side of politics as the other) 


_ who have had the greatest experience of 


the blacks in various aspects—educational, 
industrial, political, and other. I am in- 
debted to them for information given to me 
with a freedom, frankness, and liberality 
for which I cannot be sufficiently grateful ; 
to none more so than to many Southern 
gentlemen who have gone through all the 
bitternesses of a great war on the losing 
side, and the social revolution which fol- 
lowed—men whose good temper and fair- 
ness of statement, after ali that has passed, 
commanded my admiration. I have visited 
not only the towns but the rural districts of 
four of the principal States formerly slave- 
holding, viz., Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia; and it so 
happened that I was in South Carolina (the 
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ne plus ultra of Southernism) on the day of 
the late general election. I have seen and 
conversed with the negroes in their homes 


and in their fields, in factories, in churches, | people from the people, under a system for 


and in political meetings, and I think I | 


have also been able to learn something of a 


very prominent part of the population—the | 


| 
} 
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active member of the Church. And though 
their preachers are in a great degree their 
leaders, these preachers are chosen by the 


the most part congregational, and are rather 


_ preachers because they are leaders than 


negresses. I feel that a single tour must | 


still leave much to be learned, but I have 
honestly weighed and compared all the in- 


formation I have obtained from different | 


sources, and submit the general result for 
what it may be worth. If my conclusions 


do not in themselves carry much weight, I | 


hope that I may perhaps succeed in indi- 
cating some points worthy of inquiry and 
discussion. . . .” 

** At the time of emancipation the Negroes 
were destitute of education to an excessive 
degree. Not only were means of education 
wanting to them, but, after some local trou- 
bles which alarmed the masters, most of 
the Southern States passed laws making it 
highly penal to educate a negro. These 
laws endured to the last, and under them 
the generation upon whom emancipation 
came grew up entirely without instruction. 

** During the last dozen years the negroes 
have had a very large share of political edu- 
cation. Considering the troubles and the 
ups and downs that they have gone through, 
it is, I think, wonderful how beneficial this 
education has been to them, and how much 
these people, so lately in the most debased 


leaders because they are preachers. In this 
matter of religion the negroes have utterly 
emancipated themselves from all white 
guidance—they have their own churches 
and their own preachers, all coloured men 
—and the share they take in the self-govern- 
ment of their Churches really is a very im- 
portant education. The preachers to our 
eyes may seem peculiar. American orators 
somewhat exaggerate and emphasize our 
style, and the black preachers somewhat 


_ exaggerate the American style; but, on the 


whole, I felt considerably edified by them; 
they come to the point in a way that is re- 
freshing after some sermons that one has 


| beers” 





condition of slavery, have acquired inde- | 


pendent ideas, and, far from lapsing into 
anarchy, have become citizens with ideas of 
Jaw and property and order. . . .” 

** Another education has, I think, greatly 
affected the character and self-reliance of 
the negroes. I mean what I may call their 
religious education. Like most primitive 
races (the aborigines of India for instance) 
they are inclined to take Christianity in a 
more literal sense than their more civilised 
fellow-Christians, who have managed to 
explain most of it away to their own satis- 
faction. And these negroes are by tem- 
perament extremely religious people of an 
emotional type. They like to go direct to 
God Ilimself, and are quite unwilling to 
submit to priests claiming to stand between 
them and God. Hence it is that the Catholic 
hierarchy has had no success with them 
and probably never will have. Every man 
and woman likes to be himself or herself an 





‘**' When we look to practical success in 
life, appearances seem at first sight less 
favourable to the blacks. I constantly 
asked, Have any individuals among them 
come to the front and achieved success in 
industrial, pursuits, in commerce, or in the 
professions? and I could not learn that 
they have. There were, I said, before the 
war a number of free blacks, many of them 
educated ; have none of them distinguished 
themselves in practical life? And since 
emancipation the negroes have for years 
had the upper hand in some of the Southern 
States; have none of them come to the 
front among their own race by the process 
of natural selection which has raised men 
to greatness in barbarous and Oriental 
countries? Well, as I have already men- 
tioned, they have shuwn some capacity as 
preachers, and they seem to have some 
talent for oratory (though I believe that 
Frederick Douglas and one or two other 
well-known men are mulattos, not real 
negroes). As politicians some of them 
have done fairly well, and are now good 
and popular representatives of their race; 
but I don’t think any of them have made 
a great mark. The politics of the Southern 
States while negro majorities prevailed, 
seem to have been in reality entirely under 
the guidance of the white carpet-baggers. 

‘* For the rest, I have not been able to hear 
of a successful negro merchant—the shop- 
keeping business in the most negro districts 
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is almost entirely in the hands of whites. 
I have scarcely found a negro who has 
risen in the mercantile world higher than 
an apple stall in a market. Certain profes- 
sions they almost monopolise throughout 
the Union—waiters and barbers, and in 
some parts ship-caulkers; but I found very 
few negro lawyers, and no doctors. All 
over the world it is curious to notice how 
ready people are to entrust the care of their 
souls to very unsafe home-rulers, and how 
much less trustful they are of their bodies.” 

“ What is more disappointing is the failure 
of the negroes, so far, as superior aftisans 
and in all that requires accuracy and care. 
As it is expressed, they are not responsible— 
they cannot be depended on. In slavery 
times some of them were pretty good arti- 
sans, and many of them, in the South, are 
now fairly good carpenters, bricklayers, and 
blacksmiths. But they seem hardly to have 
progressed in this respect since emancipa- 
tion. A man who will do his carpentry so 
far well enough, will not fit the pieces 
accurately; and in factories which employ 
black labour, they do not rise to the higher 
posts... .” 

**On the whole, I think it must be con- 
sidered that at present, whether from natural 
defects or from want of cultivation, they 
are to a certain extent inferior to white men 
in the qualities which lead to the higher 
grades of employment. On the other hand, 
they have a very remarkable good nature 


and good temper, much docility, and great | 


physical power and endurance, qualities that 
admirably fit them for labourers. Consider- 
ing from how low and oppressed a condition 
they have been lately raised, and how in- 
finitely higher their position now is, it is 
hardly ground for disappointment that they 
do not immediately rise in large numbers 
to the higher grades of society. They have 
now opportunities of education which will 
enable them to rise if they are fitted, or 
when they are fitted for it. For the present 
we may deal with them in their existing 
position as the labouring population of the 
Southern States.” 

‘* After the war the Southerners accepted 
the situation as few but Americans can 
accept a defeat, and, instead of throwing 
up their hands and crying to heaven, sought 
to make the best of the lands that remained 
to them. It seemed not impossible that, 


the property in slaves being written off as 
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lost, the land might be as cheaply and 
effectively cultivated by hired labour, if 
the negroes could be got to work; at any 
rate it was a necessity to get it cultivated 
somehow. The negroes on the other hand 
found that they must work or starve, and 
the feeling between them and their former 
masters being, as I have said, not un- 
friendly, the matter was arranged in one 
way or another. 

**Under the old system there were no 
great estates in the English sense—that is, 
very large properties let to tenants. The 
large plantations were what we should call 
large farms, several hundred acres—up to, 
say, a thousand or fifteen hundred—being 
cultivated by the owner with slave labour. 
Both some of the old owners, and some 
Northerners and Englishmen who pur- 
chased encumbered estates at a cheap rate 
at first tried to maintain this system with 
hired labour, but the result has been to 
show that, as in almost all the States of the 
Union, large farming does not pay as well 
as smaH farming, and consequently the 
large farms have for the most part been 
broken up or let to small farmers. 

‘‘ There is a general concurrence ofopinion 
only, but of the most practical experience, 
that the blacks make admirable labourers 
when they are under sufficient supervision. 
On public works, and all undertakings car- 
ried on under professional superintendence, 
nothing can be better or more effective than 
their labour. They are physically exceed- 
ingly fine men; they stand any climate 
and any weather, and are quite ready to do 
a good day’s work for a moderate day’s pay, 
provided it is fairly and regularly paid. I 
heard of no case in which when such work 
has been offered to them they have pre- 
ferred to squat down in idleness; that alle- 
gation against the negro character seems to 
me quite disproved by experience. The 
worst said is that they cannot always be 
depended on, and sometimes after labouring 
for a time will go off for a time. There 
may be some cases in which, work not being 
readily available, and little assistance or 
guidance forthcoming, they have sunk into 
a somewhat degraded condition, but such 
cases are quite rare and exceptional. I came 
across none, though I have heard it asserted 
that there are such. On small farms where 
black men work in small numbers, in com- 
pany with and under the immediate con- 
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trol of their employers, they do exceedingly 
well: also when they work on their own 
account they do very well. It is only where 
they are employed in large numbers, under 
insufficient supervision, as on very large 
farms, that they are apt to take it easy and 
idle away their time, as is the case with 
most such races. 

‘“‘ Not only is the negro labour excellent, 
but also there is among the Southern pro- 
prietors and leading men accustomed to 
black labour and not so used to whites, a 
disposition to rely on black labour as a 
conservative element, securing them against 
the dangers and difficulties which they see 
arising from the combinations and violence 
of the white labourers in some of the North- 
ern States, and on this ground the blacks 
are cherished and protected by democratic 
statesmen who now hold power in the South. 

‘* As in other parts of America, wages are 
not so high as they were; but a common 
negro labourer in rural districts can gener- 
ally earn about fifty cents, say two shillings 
& day, and that with food so cheap as it is, 
and in a country which requires little fuel 
and no yery expensive shelter, is a very 
good wage. Nothing so much brings home 
to me the poverty and lowness of living of 
our Indian population as to hear these wages 
talked of as low; being, as they are, six or 
eight times the wages of a coolie in India, 
while food is scarcely, if at all, dearer. In 
truth, the negroes are very well off. 

** More important than the rate of wages 
is the question whether the black labourers 
show any disposition to providence and 
saving. Thereis a good deal of discrepancy 
in the evidence on this subject, but on the 
whole 1 am afraid it must be said that the 
balance of evidence is decidedly against 
them. It seems pretty clear that providence 
is as yet the exception, and that the rule is a 
light-hearted way of spending their money 
as they get it. A very great scandal and evil 
Was the failure of the Freedman’s Bank, in 
which so many were induced to put their 
savings in the days of high wages. I sus- 
pect that in the case of the negro, as of 
other races, prudence will not come but 
with the growth of desires and ambitions 
only to be satisfied by saving. . . .” 

‘* We may take, then, the ordinary cotton 
as the great subject of black labour in the 
South. For some years the produce has 
begun to overtop the best years before the 
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war, and the late cotton-picking season, 
which was going on when I visited the 
Southern States, very far exceeded any pre- 
vious crop, the season having been alto- 
gether fayourable and the late autumn un- 
usually favourable to cotton picking. There 
seemed to be no doubt that the crop would 
considerably exceed five millions of bales, 
and if it had not been for the extreme stag- 


| nation of the cotton manufacturing trade 


and consequent lowness of prices, the South 
would be in a fair way to recovery. .. .” 

“Many proprietors in South Carolina 
and elsewhere, far from thinking, as some 
of our colonists seem to think, that the best 
way to make sure of hired labour is to debar 
the labouring population from any inde- 
pendent place on the land, have followed a 
much wiser course, and encourage by all 
means in their power the settlement of the 
negroes on.small holdings owned by them- 
selves. They have rightly deemed that this 
is the best way to fix a permanent popula- 
tion from which they can draw labour when 
needed. They have therefore laid out parts 
of their lands in small lots, and offered 
facilities to negroes ,willing to purchase. 
Once the blacks are settled down in this 
way, it is not difficult to maintain friendly 
relations with them. They are still a good 
deal dependent on the proprietor of the 
estate for liberty to graze their cattle in the 
woods, and other little aids. They are a 
good-natured, easily-managed race, and they 
are always ready to accept a good spell of 
work for a time at least. Proprietors so 
situated get plenty of labour when they 
want it on the lands they cultivate them- 
selves, and for any improvements and ope- 
rations that they may undertake. . . .” 

‘** Newly-educated classes, among races 
hitherto kept down, are apt to over-estimate 
their own acquirements and powers; that 
is the tendency of the educated Hindoos of 
Calcutta and Bombay, and the same ten- 
dency shows itself among ,the educated 
mulattos and blacks in America. It is 
scarcely surprising that they should chafe 
against the social ostracism of all who have 
dark blood in their veins, and should long 
for a Utopia in which educated coloured 
men own no superior; but I think they are 
entirely wrong in preaching as they now do 
to their countrymen the advantages of emi- 
gration to Liberia—which, however, they 
do not themselves practise... .” 
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‘‘ My advice would certainly be—to the say ~ ~ because of _ on prec pm 

oe % : ‘ that before we came he had thrashed a slave 
uincks ara an - sonal om e to death. A caravan, also, which left a few 
make the best of an excellent situation,’— days age, taking with them a number of 


to the whites, ‘Do all you can to keep these | slaves for sale at the coast, conveyed most 
people, conciliate them and make the most | of its human merchandise out of the town 


, : before daylight. One of our own men told 
of then:* 5 ami content thes tits tang aed me that they were marched in chains, with 


will be done if only political difficulties and | , gun in front and one behind. Thus, by 
unsettlements do not mar the prospect, and | degrees, we are making ourselves felt, and 


in this view I must now look at the political | ere long the poor down-trodden African 
may have cause to rejoice that we are here, 


~ - not only as their friends, but as their ir.- 
GEORGE CAMPBELL. structors in the path of life, and of that God 

of whom, now, their notions are so very 

vague.” 

THE LATE JACOB WALKER, OF sapeacett Soe 
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